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nity's high delinquency rates. This causal sequence suggests that community mobilization and programs that concentrate on altering the delinquent traditions and behavior of street gangs are necessary to reduce crime.
Strain theory suggests that "the major effort of those who wish to eliminate delinquency should be directed at the reorganization of slum communities" (Cloward and Ohlin 1960, p. 211). This view suggested the ambitious Mobilization for Youth project in New York, the War on Poverty, and the President's Commission's call for the reintegration of the offender into the community. Yet both cultural deviance and strain theory fail to specify the nature of "community," to distinguish clearly between community and social structural variables, and to identify different organization sectors, their components, and interrelationships within a community.
Symbolic interactionist theory points to an intervention strategy focused on the peer group rather than on the individual or the whole community. The goal is to redirect the group to noncriminal activities and instill new anticriminal attitudes and beliefs through the development of mechanisms that make the group itself both the target of change and the source of pressure for change. This is most effectively done when criminals and noncriminals are integrated into groups that emphasize values conducive to law-abiding behavior and when such anticriminal groups have a common purpose, mechanisms for internal cohesion, and a system by which status within the group is achieved by the exhibition of proreform or anti-criminal values and behavior patterns.
These principles have been applied in the past two decades in a variety of grass roots efforts to build antideviance groups. Some are based on the same self-help model as Alcoholics Anonymous; others build on a variety of group dynamics and organization development theories and techniques (Jones 1953, McCorkle et al. 1958). Some therapeutic communities such as Synanon and Daytop Village are largely isolated by strong psychological and physical boundaries from the surrounding community. Others, such as Delancey Street in San Francisco and the House of Umoja in Philadelphia, are more actively involved with the surrounding community. The conclusions about promising outcomes that have been reported by many of these peer group cultures and therapeutic communities are based largely on journalistic accounts of action programs without control groups, experimental designs, or formal evaluations (see, for example, Hampden-Turner 1976 and Woodson 1981). Careful evaluation of such "promising" programs and efforts to replicate program elements under controlled conditions are now required.
The Provo and Silverlake experiments (Empey and Erickson 1972, Em-pey and Lubeck 1971) are examples of two antideviance, peer group